CHAPTER IV
ARMIES
IF the eighteenth century failed to eliminate war from
civilized Europe, at any rate it was sensible in its attitude
towards soldiers. It regarded the military career as a profes-
sion or a trade; the men who chose that profession earned a
living, like other people, and were entitled to no more and no
less respect than other people on this account.   Death or
wounds were accidents or incidents of the profession or the
services for which a soldier drew his pay. Nobody, theoretically
at any rate, was forced to serve, except in Prussia, where about
half the army could, according to the regulations of 1733, be
recruited by conscription from the villagers, and in Russia.
The hellish device of putting a whole nation into the army
and making the common man, willy-nilly, go into battle to
suffer and to die was never thought of by the aristocrats and
despots of the anden regime, who, with all their faults, were
gentlemen. There were always young men ready to enter the
military trade, just as there were young men ready to enter
overtrades. There were always time-expired soldiers, willing
to be re-engaged. These men, the young and the experienced
alike, knew or were supposed to know the conditions of service.
They received wages and took the consequences.
War was merely a means of settling differences between
states. Voluntary soldiers, drawing a daily wage, were expen-
sive, but, serving for years at a stretch, they were highly trained.
Therefore, partly because it required time to train men, partly
because state revenues were not elastic, an army was a valuable
thing, which could not easily be replaced. War was waged for
the most part by means of these voluntary, professional armies;
and when the army of one state had been destroyed (but it